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rosch, who himself has done so much to spread the gospel of good
music to America, could not do enough for Glazounov.

Before the composer left these shores his former pupils in New
York gave a banquet in his honor at the Hotel Commodore. There
were six hundred guests, and one by one his pupils among them
rose and told what this gentle old man had done for them.

He had been not only a fine teacher and a top musician, but a
man of great heart as well. He had a special concern for the talented
boys and girls of poor families, and, though he was not a Jew, he
made a very special place in his heart for the Jewish children only
because their way was made peculiarly difficult Jewish applicants
were not admitted to the conservatory on the same basis as others;
they were obliged to pass an additional, and additionally hard,
examination.

Mischa Elman's father had told me years before a story about
Glazounov. The pupils stood outside his studio waiting for their
auditions. Glazounov would say to his assistant, "Well, who is
the next?"

"A boy named Elman is waiting, from Odessa. Soandso recom-
mended him . , ."

'What nationality?" Glazounov would ask.

"He is a Jew."

Glazounov would nod his shaggy head. "I don't think we need
to examine him. Let him come in."

There were many tender and affectionate anecdotes told of
Glazounov at that banquet. But the story I liked best was the one
Glazounov told himself.

In 1910, he told us, Baron Guinzburg in Leningrad had come
to him with a worried face.

"Alexandra Constantinovitch," he said, "what will become of
you? You cannot teach forever, your music is played throughout
the world but you get no royalties, and yet you are forever giving
away your money to poor young musicians."
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